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NIKITA. 





NIKITA, the young American primd donna, was born on 
the 18th of August, 1372, in the City of Washington, the 
capital of the United States. At a very early age she 
gave evidences of possessing a musical organisation of an 
exceptional order; and before her fifth summer had passed 
she was able, not only to sing to her own accompaniment 
the melodies heard in her home, but also to make impro- 
visations on the pianoforte. These gifts, attracting imme- 
diate notice, were carefully tended and cultivated by 
members of her family, with the result that in the winter 
of 1883 she sang at a public concert in her native city, 
one of her songs being Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and 
fair.” So charmed were the critics with her art, that they 
from that time referred to her in the Press as the “* Minia- 
ture Patti,’’ and under that name she soon after made a 
tour of the United States. Her début in New York took 
place at the Academy of Music, where she received 
the warm approval of a_ distinguished audience, 
amongst whom was the President, the late General 
U. S. Grant. In January, 1885, whilst touring in 
New England, Nikita formed the acquaintance of 
Madame Adelina Patti, who was so delighted with her 
singing of Verdi’s air, ‘* Ah! Fors é lui,” that she at once 
introduced the little artist to Colonel Mapleson. In a 
pleasant way the impresario, not caring at the moment 
for infant prodigies, said, ‘‘ Come to me, child, when you 
arein your fifteenth year, and I dare say I shall be able to 
engage you ’’; and, by-the-bye, this half-promise was duly 
kept, for on the 18th of August, 1887, Nikita was seen 
on the platform of Her Majesty’s rehearsing for the 
Promenade Concerts which Colonel Mapleson was then 
giving at that theatre. 

Towards the close of 1885 Nikita, accompanied by her 
mother, sailed from New York for Havre, and thence 
proceeded to Paris with the object of obtaining instruction 
inthe art she loved. It was not, however, an easy matter 
to find just the kind of teacher she required ; but eventually 
she became a pupil of the late M. Maurice Strakosch, the 
brother-in-law as well as the instructor of Adelina Patti, 
who, entering heartily upon the task of training the gifted 
girl, succeeded before the expiration of six months in 
preparing her for an appearance at Nice, where her 
success was chronicled in the Gazette de Nice in these 
words :—* Nikita possesses a pure voice, extensive in 
compass, and of absolute equality in tone and power; 
besides a sweet face and charming manner.” This led 
to her appearing in Paris, where she received gratifying 
compliments at the hands of the critics. 

On the 15th of August, 1887, Nikita, as already stated, 
appeared at Mapleson’s Promenade Concerts in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, where she was accorded a hearty 
welcome. Returning to the Continent she proceeded to 
fulfil engagements made for her in Germany, in all the 
important towns of which she sang to audiences warmly 
appreciative of her vocal art. After a second professional 
visit to England, she journeyed to Denmark, and thence to 
Moscow, where in the spring of 1889 she made her début 
in opera, the part chosen for that important occasion 
being ‘* Zerlina,” in Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and so 
pleased were both the impresario and the public, that a 
few days after she was requested, nay, compelled, to 


undertake the réle of * Zerlina,” in Auber’s Fra Diavolo. | 


From Moscow she went to St. Petersburg, and thence to 
many towns of the Russian Empire. 

In the same year she appeared at concerts held in 
Loadon, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, as well as 








in towns in the South of England. The early months of 
the following year she spent in Russia, and the summer 
months in Germany. Commencing her third Russian 
tour at Warsaw, in November, 1890, she continued for 
eight consecutive months to give concerts in towns of 
the vast empire. In August last she arrived in Paris, 
where she has been occupied in studying the réles of 
‘* Marguerite,” and ‘ Juliette,” under the composer of 
Faust, and in the course of the present month will cross 
the channel to fulfil her touring engagement made with 
Mr. N. Vert. 





CURRENT NOTES. 





AFTER a delay of six weeks the promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden were started on Saturday, the 12th ult., 
by Sir Augustus Harris, upon the old lines with which 
the public still remains satisfied. But could not the 
manager after all provide something less hackneyed than 
Jullien’s “ British Army Quadrilles’’? A capital orchestra 
and a staff of vocalists are engaged, whose combined 
efforts, though strenuous, are unfortunately of an unin. 
teresting description. 

** 

Tue Mayor of Hereford immortalized himself by pro- 
posing at his recent festival breakfast a toast in honour 
of the musical critics ; and a clergyman, who happened 
to be present, advertised himself as well as his book in 
responding on behalf of those shy and timid gentlemen. 


In the temple which the Guild of St. Cecilia proposes 
to build, performers both vocal and instrumental, will be 
present day and night to discourse sweet music to be 
conveyed thence by telephone to the bedside of sufferers 
in wards of Metropolitan hospitals. In order to show 
what kind of music will be served to the distressed, the 
promoters of the scheme invited a number of musicians 
and journalists to a performance given recently at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. In an apartment shut off by 
folding doors from the larger room occupied by the guests, 
were singers and players who gave specimens of the 
melodies and harmonies expected to allay pain, and bring 
sleep to the afflicted. General approval was accorded the 
pieces and their interpretation, while all present wished 
well to a project by no means easy of accomplishment. 


*,* 


Berore Her Majesty and the Royal Family the follow- 
ing artists—Madame Albani, Miss Grace Damian, Mr. 
Carrodus, Mr. W. L. Barrett, Mr. A. Gibson, Mr. Charles 
White, Mr. B. Carrodus, Mr. Edward Howell, and Mr. 
Sydney Naylor—had, on Saturday, the 1gth ult., the 
honour of performing at Balmoral Castle. 


Ir is proposed by Sir George Grove to publish photo- 
graphic copies of the autographs of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies, 

*,* 

M. Lamoureux has at last succeeded in bringing out 
Lohengrin at the Paris Opera House. Frenchmen 
resented its introduction; and is it any wonder for them 
to see in Wagner, the composer, none other than Wagner 
the author of the pamphlet gloating over their calamities ? 


Miss Giut1A Warwick, supported by an efficient com- 
pany, is producing in the provinces M. Léon Vasseur’s 
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comic opera, Madame Cartouche, the English version 
being from the pen of Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 


Ir is announced by Mr. James Culwick, organist of the 
Chapel Royal, Dublin, that a word-book of Handel’s 
Messiah, as performed by him in Dublin in 1742, has been 
found by Professor Dowden. The names of the principal 
singers were written, doubtless, by one of the audience, 
in the margin, with a blunt pencil. By comparing the 
scribbling in the book with the list of the names of singers 
at that time employed in the choirs of Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, it is ascertained with certainty 
that the men singers on that memorable occasion were 
James Bailey, Joseph Ward, William Coombe, and John 
Mason; the female soloists being Mrs. Maclaine and 
Mrs. Cibber. The name of Signora Avoglio is not in the 
book placed against ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” the air in all 
probability allotted her. The book was presented by the 
lucky finder to Mr. James Culwick, by whom it will be 
greatly prized. 


FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


From the highest point of the range of Malvern Hills, 
on a slope of which I am at present residing, can be 
seen the three cathedrals wherein are held in rotation the 
‘* music meetings,” which for the last hundred and sixty 
years have so largely contributed to the edification and 
enjoyment of inhabitants of the three western counties. 
This week I have had toturn my back upon the valley of 
the Severn, on the banks of which stand the two grand 
old churches of Worcester and Gloucester, and to bend 
my steps farther westward to where the Wye glides past 
the walls of Hereford Cathedral, in which building this 
year’s festival was held. What a beautiful country is 
that through which I passed, not, let me say, by train, as 
did the Duke and Duchess of Teck, bound for the same 
place and for the same purpose as myself, but on foot! 
How mercifully the sun shone upon the long-suffering 
cornfields on that Tuesday morning! Trudging along 
the road the welcome sight banished for the moment 
those pleasurable entieitiions in which for preceding 
weeks I had indulged. People of very different sorts and 
conditions have, believe me, been looking forward with 
delight to the autumnal feast of harmony—a feast spread 
for dissenters as well as for churchmen, and for that matter 
for unbelievers also, for all, in fact, capable of being 
** moved with concord of sweet sounds.” 

In the past, the festivals have had to contend with diffi- 
culties springing sometimes from within the institution 
and sometimes from without. Of the latter kind may be 
mentioned the opposition raised a few years ago against 
the ‘“‘meeting” by a body of clergymen headed by a 
layman, the late Lord Dudley, who objected to Worcester 
Cathedral being, as they put it, turned into a concert- 
room. After a single trial of what was termed a church 
festival, which Iam bound to say was in some respects 


taking him from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, placed 
him in the choir of St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, where 
for six years he had the advantage of sound instruction, 
his master for the organ and pianoforte being the late 
Dr. Langdon Colbourne, whom he succeeded at Hereford 
two years ago. 

When the young conductor on the entrance of the 
Royal visitors on Tuesday morning raised his bdton to 
direct the performance of the National Anthem, it was 
discovered there was, at least, no indecision in his beat or 
method; and also that the orchestra and chorus under his 
command were strong enough to perform the duties 
devolving upon them in the representation of Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul, the oratorio chosen for the occasion. In 
the overture I deemed the “ brass’”’ a little too strong, 
But to tell the whole truth, I kept my admiration 
well under restraint until the chorus, ‘‘O Great is the 
Depth’? was thundered forth, when, tingling in every 
nerve, I was entirely overcome with the mighty sound. 
How wondrously increased is the effect of such themes 
when heard in a cathedral! On the other hand, the 
ancient building never seems so grand as when the 
imagination of the spectator is aroused into full activity 
by the glorious strains. Listening and gazing I was led 
to think that the two arts, music and architecture, were 
never fairly represented together, saving in such a place 
and at suchatime. The soloists were Madame Albani, 
a little too demonstrative in the aria ‘‘ Jerusalem,” Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Edward Lloyd, who 
sang the air, “‘ Be Thou Faithful,” with beauty of voice 
and true feeling. 

It was unfortunate that I had in this exalted state of 
mind, resulting from the oratorio, to attend the concert 
given in the evening of the same day at the Shire Hall, 
for I was then brought into contact with subjects of a 
very different order, and with performances by no means 
perfect. How cou!d I, under such conditions, listen with 
enjoyment to Professor Stanford’s setting of Campbell’s 
poem, “ The Battle of the Nile”? To me the vocal 
‘parts seemed dull and tame, and the instrumental rough 
and pretentious. Nor was there much to interest me in 
the playing of Schumann’s Symphony in B flat, a work 
demanding and deserving the best of treatment. Far 
better was the rendering of Wagner’s overture to the 
Meistersinger. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the Leeds choir sang Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s choral 
wah, ‘Now Dawneth the Rosy Morn,” in famous 
style. 

Mozart’s Requiem mass, rendered on Wednesday 
morning in the cathedral, created a profound impression 
upon the auditors. For the most part it was performed in 
a manner in keeping with the solemnity of the subject, 
one of the exceptions being in the pathetic ‘‘ Recordare,” 
when one of the singers strove to make it an occasion for 
personal display. Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, follow- 
ing the dirge, was fairly interpreted. Second to none is 
my admiration of the glorious symphony, and my delight 
is unbounded when listening to it in the concert-room; 
but I have, for all that, no hesitation whatever in saying 
that a cathedral is not the proper place to hear it in, since 


highly satisfactory, it was deemed expedient to return to ¢-one, at least, of the four movements is illustrative of the 


the ancient manner of observing the festival. But the diffi- 
culties within have been far more formidable. Of these 
the most obvious has arisen from the necessity of having 
as conductors of the orchestra the cathedral organists, 
who may or may not be capable of properly fulfilling 
the duties. Happily, it has turned out that they have 
for the most part been active men and accomplished 
musicians. On this matter, allow me to point out that a 
Dean would never be disposed to grant the use of his 
cathedral unless the musical chief of his establishment, the 
organist, were at the head of affairs, and in that capacity 
responsible to him, and to him alone, for the manage- 
ment of the music. Thus it stands, then, without the 
organist as conductor, there can be no festival. As 
long as the Church is served by men like Mr. G. Robertson 
Sinclair, the present organist of Hereford, there will, I 
opine, be but little cause of complaint. For many years he 
has been connected with the city and neighbourhood. 
When only nine years of age he had the good fortune to 
obtain the patronage of the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley, who, 


dance. If you will have secular music in the Church, 
do not, I pray you, Mr. Sinclair, go to the theatre for it. 
Why drag into your scheme the Prelude to Wagner’s opera 
Parsifal ? The Dean of Hereford should look to this. A motet, 
‘* Praise to the Holiest,’”’ composed by Dr. H. J. Edwards, 
and performed on this occasion, for the first time, met 
with high appreciation, the subjects being appropriate, 
and the construction excellent. Our most popular com- 
poser, Sir Arthur Sullivan, was represented by the “ Te 
Deum,” written by him twenty years ago to celebrate 
the recovery to health of the Prince of Wales. In the 
evening a performance was given of Sir John Stainer’s 
cantata, St. Mary Magdalen, followed by Mendelssohn's 
‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 

Not for the general public was the programme of 
Thursday morning framed, but for those curious to know 
what composers of the hour are doing for the progress of 
the art. True it is that Spohr’s Calvary, with Bach's 
motet, “‘ Blessing, Glory,” and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's 
Benedictus, were included in the scheme; but the new 
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works, A Song of Fudgment, by Dr. Lloyd, and De 
Profundis, by Dr. Parry, were put forward as the chief 
attraction. The first named was written as an exercise 
for the Doctor’s degree, and well, no doubt, was the 
honour conferred upon the aspirant deserved. Had IJ 
been one of the examiners of the score, my approval 
would in all probability have been accorded ; but, being 
one of the public who have to judge by impressions made 
upon the sense of hearing, I can hardly say the music 
rose to the height of grandeur expected of a festival work. 
It exhibited the learning and ingenuity which appeal to 
the intellect, but not the genius which sways the heart. 
While the hand of the clever workman was seen in every 
detail, the soul of the artist seemed never present. Not 
so in Dr. Parry’s setting of De Profundis. In this 
composition the spirit of the master is everywhere revealed, 
since it is grand in conception, and perfect in accomplish- 
ment. It has the strength which comes from the union of 
many parts. So admirable is the structure of the choruses 
that the three choirs engaged add clearness as well as 
force to the movement of the themes. Nor are the 
choral themes ever impeded by orchestral subjects: both 
as they flow mingle together in one deep, broad stream of 
harmony. Upon this stream Dr. Parry will, if I mistake 
not, be carried far into public favour. The cathedral was 
filled with visitors on Thursday evening, the oratorio 
being Mendelssohn’s Elijah, with Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley as principal singers. 

Friday was the people’s day—the Messiah day. From 
far and near came lovers of Handel to be lifted up once 
more by his music to the very gate of Heaven. I have 
been told that in some quarters it has become the fashion 
to shrug the shoulders at the name of the great 
composer. I am thankful to say that is not the case in 
the county of Hereford. Anyhow, there was no sign of 
indifference in the attitude of the congregation—yes, 
congregation, for they were worshippers—whilst his 
glorious strains were awakening the echoes of nave, 
transept, choir, and distant chapel. It was not until the 
last note of the resounding ‘‘ Amen” that I rose to leave 
in quest of “ fresh woods and pastures new.” 


A.R. 
Malvern, September 12th, 1891. 





COMING MUSICAL EVENTS. 


THE concert halls, which in town and country have 
during the last few weeks been closed to the public, are 
beginning to open their doors to receive lovers of music. 
No longer will the art, which, contrary to all things in 
nature, sets apart the joyful time of early autumn for its 
season of hibernation, be allowed to remain in slumber. 
On the 6th inst., the Town Hall of Birmingham will be 
the scene of activity, for on that day commences the 
triennial musical festival. Former festivals have, by 
splendid performances of classical works, been instru- 
mental in raising higher and still higher the standard of 
executive art, and, by the production of new oratorios and 
cantatas, have occasionally succeeded in presenting the 
world with compositions worthy of being placed amongst 
things imperishable. In the course of next week, a setting 
of Veni Creator Spiritus, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie; a 
dramatic oratorio, Eden, by Professor Stanford; and a 
Requiem, by Dr. Antonin Dvérak, will be introduced to 
public notice. That one or other of these works, com- 
posed expressly for this festival, will do something more 
than gratify a passing curiosity, is the confident expecta- 
tion of many and the earnest wish of all. The long- 
established masterpieces selected for performance are 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Handel’s Messiah, and Bach’s 
St. Matthew passion music, together with Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and his Violin Concerto. It may be 
affirmed that the entire programme is, saving in one item, 
that of Berlioz’s Faust, in accordance with the honourable 
traditions of Birmingham festivals. To ensure a faithful 


representation of these works, a first-rate orchestra has 
been engaged, and a numerous and well-trained body of 
voices secured for chorus, the principal singers being 
Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Brereton, 
Miss MacIntyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Madame Hope 
Glenn ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Iver MacKay, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. Brereton, and Herr Henschel. 
Dr. Joachim is the solo violinist and Dr. Hans Richter the 
conductor. 


On the roth inst., the thirty-sixth series of the renowned 
Saturday concerts at the Crystal Palace will be inaugurated 
with a performance of an admirable programme by the 
celebrated orchestra, under the direction. of Mr. August 
Manns. On this occasion, Madame Patey will make her 
first appearance since her return from Australia. 


*,* 

A NEw opera, Nydia, will be produced in the theatre 
of the Crystal Palace on Thursday, the 8th inst. The 
libretto is founded on Bulwer’s novel, ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” and the music is the composition of Mr. George 
Fox, whose tuneful capacity is well known at the Palace, 
by reason of performances a few years ago of his opera, 
The Corsican Brothers. 

*.# 
* 

SENOoR SaRASATE, the greatest violinist of the day, will 
in this, and the following two months, be engaged on a 
professional tour of Great Britain and Ireland. As here- 
tofore, he will be accompanied by the clever pianist, 
Madame Berthe Marx. Happily, his London admirers, 
whose name is legion, will, during his visit to this 
country, share with provincial amateurs in the delights 
afforded by his exquisite art, since Mr. N. Vert has 
arranged for him to appear in St. James’s Hall, at two 
orchestral concerts, the first being on the 17th inst., and 
the second on Monday evening, the 23rd prox., and also 
at a violin recital on Friday evening, the 13th of Novem- 
ber. Mr. W. G. Cusins will conduct the orchestra. 


THERE is no abatement in the popularity of Mr. George 
Grossmith’s ‘“* Humorous and Musical Recitals,” which, 
in the provinces, are attended by audiences ever increasing 
in number and in enthusiasm. This remarkably success- 
ful entertainer will appear at St. James’s Hall on the 2nd 
of November. 


*,* 
AFTER a successful career of twenty-six years in St. 
James’s Hall, the London Ballad Concerts are to be 
taken into the provinces. A company of vocalists and 
instrumentalists—including Mrs. Mary Davies, Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Alice Gomez, Mr. Henry 
Piercy, Mr. Charles Chilley, Mr. Maybrick, Madame Zoé 
Caryll, and Mr. Sidney Naylor—has been formed by 
Messrs. Boosey for the purpose of affording lovers of 
ballad-music who dwell in the country an opportunity of 
hearing their favourite melodies under conditions similar 
to those enjoyed by inhabitants of the Metropolis. The 
ballad concert party will be on tour during this and th 
following month. , 

ee 

* 
Unper the direction of Mr. N. Vert the Nikita concert 
party will, during the months of October and November, 
appear in the provinces. The vocalists engaged by the 
enterprising and successful manager are Nikita, the 
American Nightingale, and Madame Belle Cole, together 
with the Meister Singers—Mr. William Sexton, Mr. 
Gregory Hast, Mr. W. G. Forington, and Mr. Webster 
Norcross. The instrumentalists are Herr George Liebling, 
pianist to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and Mons. Ernest 
Gillet, the well-known violoncellist, the accompanist 
being Madame Hast. 
*,* 


M. PavEREwskI will on Tuesday, the 27th inst., appear 





at a concert given in St. James’s Hall. 
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MADAME PATEY’S AUSTRALIAN TOUR. 


Ow1nG to the success achieved in Australia by our 
leading contralto, the attention of English artists is now 
more than ever directed to that land of promise. It is 
only natural for aspirants, weary of waiting here for an 
opportunity to gain distincticn, to look with longing eyes 
towards a country not yet overcrowded with singing men 
andwomen. Yet, unhappily, the unknown to fame are just 
those who are not sought after by Australian managers. 
It is the artist already celebrated in Europe that has any 
chance of commanding the favour and support of our 
kinsfolk at the Antipodes. Having an enthusiastic admi- 
ration of song—whether the examples set before them be 
classical, such as ‘‘ Che Faro,” by Gluck, or popular, such 
as the English ballad, ‘ The Bailift’s Daughter of 
Islington ’’—they never lose a chance of listening to their 
performance, providing the singer be endowed by nature 
and educated in the true school of art. Adopting the 
musical habits and practises of the old country they have 
in the large towns established choral societies, many of 
which are able to render the choruses of the great 
oratorios in really excellent style. Nor are the great 
orchestral works neglected. In Sydney there is a 
Philharmonic Society which, under the direction of the 
accomplished musician, Signor Hazon, gives periodical 
performances of instrumental pieces by the great masters 
of this and the preceding century. 

Apparently, the climate of Australia is beneficial to the 
vocal organ, since one cannot fail to recognise in the 
concert-room the quality of tone enjoyed by the sopranos, 
and the resonance distinguishing the baritones and basses. 
It is strange, however, that one should find the contralto 
and the tenor voices deficient in richness and volume. 
Amongst the vocalists there are two young sopranos, Miss 
Rossow and Miss Miranda, who in every respect are 
deserving an honourable place on the platform of any 
concert-room in the world. It may bestated that the latter 
is a daughter of the late David Miranda, a tenor singer in 
request at the Crystal Palace thirty years ago. It is not 
often, however, that one hears in Australia a voice which 
has undergone careful and systematic training. Indeed, 
there is at present a dearth there of singing-masters of the 
best type, patient teachers whose method of cultivating the 
voice is in accordance with the true principles of art, 
based as they are upon the laws of nature. In the 
absence of efficient teachers amateurs and pupils seek with 
avidity the instruction to be obtained in the concert-room 
from a great artist. Hence, the singing of Madame 
Patey has everywhere throughout her tour been regarded 
as a model altogether worthy the study of young 
vocalists. 

Mr. and Madame Patey were unfortunate in having to 
land at Hobart, Tasmania, just as the labour strike of 
September, 1890, was in full force, inasmuch as there was 
at that time great difficulty in proceeding on their journey 
to Melbourne. Eventually a boat was chartered by the 
Tasmanian government, which on arriving at Melbourne 
was greeted by a howling mob of strikers which onl 
with difficulty could be restrained by the police fro 
committing acts of illtreatment upon the crew and 
passengers. A lengthened stay was therefore out of the 
question, moreover, the concert hall was unavailable, so 
the artists went on their way to Sydney, New South 
Wales, where Madame Patey on the 2nd October made her 
first appearance on the platform of an Australian concert- 
room. It happened that the concerts were at first but 
sparsely attended, for the public there are cautious, and 
not without reason, of new comers. Soon, however, the 
audience became too large for the room to accommodate, 
and in order to meet the exigencies of the case, the New 
Town Hall, perhaps the finest concert-room in the world, 
was secured by the management. In this building, 
capable of seating 4,000 persons, Madame Patey gave a 
series of seventeen concerts to audiences increasing 
nightly. 

Business at Melbourne being restored to its normal 
condition, and, what was equally important, the hall 
available, Madame Patey returned erry to com: 

vember a most successful series @Q UME 
on the 12th Nove C) aos e, 





concerts. In the performances of the Messiah and the 
Elijah, she had for fellow artists Mrs. Palmer (soprano 4 
Mr. Armes Beaumont (tenor), and Mr. W. Gee (bass), 
While the auditors were not slow in expressing satisfac- 
tion with the general interpretation, they were unanimous 
in declaring that the contralto solos of Handel and 
Mendelssohn had never before been renderedin Melbourne 
with so much beauty of voice and dignity of style. 
Before returning to Sydney, Madame Patey paid a pro- 
fessional visit to Adelaide, South Australia, where her 
success was of a kind truly phenomenal. So moved with 
delight were the auditors with her singing in the Messiah 
that, breaking through the rule properly observed at 
performances of sacred music, they proceeded to load 
the platform with bouquets, from which the ladies of the 
chorus stripped off the blossoms to shower upon the head 
of the great artist. 

Returning to Sydney, according to appointment, 
Madame Patey gave, in connection with the Philharmonic 
Society of that city, two performances of the Messiah. 
As a souvenir of the events, a brooch in the form of a 
golden lyre, the badge of the society, was presented to 
the artist. On the last day of the year, Madame Patey 
gave a ballad concert which was visited by what was 
literally an overflowing audience, since hundreds were 
unable to gain admittance. 

On the 3rd of January, Madame Patey with a concert 
party, started for China and Japan; and after giving a 
series of performances at Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobé, and 
Yokohama, she made her way back to Queensland. At 
Brisbane, Madame Patey was received with acclamation, 
each of her concerts, and there were six held in one week, 
being attended by an audience which, great as it was, 
seemed but to represent the crowd of applicants turned 
away from the doors. Arrangements already made did 
not permit a prolonged stay, so in spite of earnest 
solicitations Madame Patey proceeded once more to 
Sydney, giving en route performances at Toowoomba and 
Maitland. 

Of course the Sydney Philharmonic Society seized upon 
the opportunity of presenting the Elijah once more, with 
Madame Patey in the contralto part, the other principals 
engaged being Miss Rossow (soprano), Mr. Armes Beau- 
mont<tenor), and Mr. Farley (bass) ; and these together with 
the instrumentalists and choristers gave, under the able 
direction of Signor Hazon, such a fine interpretation as to 
call forth a demand for the repetition of the oratorio, which 
took place a few days after. Three more ballad concerts 
were given before Madame Patey left Sydney for New Zea- 
land, a tour of which she made with a success equal to that 
which had hitherto attended her in the Antipodes. In 
each of the chief towns—Auckland, Christchurch, 
Wellington and Dunedin—Madame Patey gave a series 
of six concerts, and on each occasion obtained the applause 
and, what is equally to be desired, the substantial support 
of the music-loving inhabitants. Returning to Tasmania, 
she sang at concerts both in Hobart and Launceston; and 
then making her -way to Adelaide the vocal “star” 
appeared for the last time in Australia. 

Mr. and Madame Patey, returning to Europe by the 
Yarra of the Messageries Maritimes Company, arrived 
home on the 30th of July in the best of health. Whilst 
reaping laurels in a distant land, their daughter Ethel has 
been honoured by having her picture, a portrait of Miss 
Cusins, daughter of the ‘‘ Master of the Music to the 
Queen,” exhibited on the walls of the Paris Salon. 
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© how Amiable. 


ANTHEM FOR SOPRANO SOLO, AND CHORUS. 


Composed by 
ueunetts HERBERT W. WAREING. 
‘ Mus. Doc. Cantab. 
Andante PATEY & WILLIS, 44 Gr. MARBBOROUGH ST., W. 


Psalm LXXXIV.,1, 2, 4, 10, Ul, 
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